Education 

Summary 


•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


Vocational  education  is  slated  for  its  first  com¬ 
prehensive  review  since  1917.  On  February  20,  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  in  his  special  message  to  Congress 
instructed  HEW  Secretary  Ribic-off  to  convene  an 
advisory  body  to  review  and  evaluate  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  make  recommendations  for  improving 
and  redirecting  the  program. 

Last  month,  the  26-member  President’s  Panel  of 
Consultants  on  V(K‘ational  Education,  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  Chicago  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  as  chairman.  The  advisory  group, 
composed  of  representative  leaders  in  various  aspects 
of  vocational  education  throughout  the  country,  will 
draw  up  a  set  of  recommendations  for  President 
Kennedy  to  present  to  Congress  in  1963. 

A  bill  to  combat  illiteracy  is  being  drafted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Public  School  Adult  Edu¬ 
cators  (NAPSAE)  for  presentation  to  Congress  when 
it  convenes  in  January.  The  legislation  will  seek  from 
the  Federal  Government  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10  million  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  money 
woidd  be  used  to  provide  basic  education  for  all 
adult  Americans  who  lacked  elementary  or  secondary 
schooling. 

The  NAPSAE  bill  will  ask  that  the  grants  be  chan¬ 
neled  through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  the 
states.  State  departments  of  education  would  receive 
funds  in  accordance  with  a  formula  based  upon  the 
number  of  adults,  age  25  and  over,  who  had  less 
than  a  secondary  school  education  according  to  the 
1960  census  figures. 

Roman  Catholic  opposition  to  any  federal  aid 
to  education  that  does  not  make  provisions  for  pa¬ 
rochial  education,  continues.  On  November  16,  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  National  Catholic  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference  was  authorized  to  release  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“The  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  in  their 
annual  meeting  reaffirmed  their  stand  against  any 
form  of  general  federal  aid  to  education  that  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  children  attending  non-public  schools. 

“In  their  judgment,  the  merits  of  a  general  federal 
aid  to  education  program  ought  to  be  determined  by 
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an  objective  study  of  need  and  of  the  possible  effects 
of  such  aid  on  America’s  social  structure  and  insti¬ 
tutions. 

“The  bishops  unanimously  appealed  for  justice  and 
for  an  understanding  recognition  of  the  rights  of  such 
children  to  participate  in  any  proposed  program  of 
aid.’’ 


A  new  federal  aid  to  education  bill  will  be 
sent  to  the  January  session  of  Congress,  HEW  Sec¬ 
retary  Ribicoff  has  announced.  The  Administration’s 
bill  utilizes  the  formula  devised  by  Cleveland  Bailey 
(D-W.Va.)  and  sent  out  as  a  trial  balloon  in  a  recess 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record.  The  Administration 
bill,  skirting  the  parochial  school  controversy,  would 
give  each  state  a  flat  2%  of  its  expenditures  in  pub¬ 
lic  education,  leaving  it  up  to  individual  states  as  to 
decide  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent.  Federal  funds 
totaling  about  $375  million  a  year  will  be  needed, 
experts  estimate. 


An  increase  in  taxes  for  education  is  inevitable. 
Dr.  Eugene  P.  McLoone,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
told  the  Western  New  York  School  Board  Institute 
in  September.  He  said:  “If  you  look  at  educational 
finance  in  the  period  ahead,  you  have  to  realize  that 
we  need  an  increases  in  taxes.  .  .  .  There  will  be  a 
necessity  to  keep  teachers’  salaries  competitive  with 
others  in  the  economy.  This  and  a  25%  increase  in 
enrollment  will  require  almost  a  50%  increase  in 
taxes.  What  is  more,  this  is  tnie,  even  if  we  want 
to  keep  the  same  program  that  we  have  today, 
throughout  the  next  10  years.” 

He  suggested  that  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is 
for  the  states  to  re-enter  the  property  tax  area,  since 
it  cannot  be  administered  effectively  on  the  local  level. 


The  growth  of  foreign  language  study  in 

the  U.S.  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
more  than  50  foreign  language  newsletters  scattered 
across  the  nation.  Almost  every  state  is  served  by 
such  a  publication,  the  Modern  Foreign  Language 
Association  reports. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  A  new  educational 
forum  is  needed 

A  national  education  forum  “giving  representation 
to  all  the  conflicting  voices”  is  needed,  Prof.  H. 
Thomas  James,  Stanford,  told  the  Chief  State  School 
Officers  Council  meeting  in  Baltimore  in  November. 

Pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  effective  lobbying  for 
education  in  Congress,  James  said  that  if  educators 
were  to  make  a  truly  national  effort  to  solve  U.S.  edu¬ 
cational  problems  then  “we  need  a  clearing  house  for 
educational  opinion  before  our  needs  are  expressed  to 
Congress.”  This  forum,  he  emphasized,  must  be  bigger 
than  the  “National  Education  Association  has  yet  cre¬ 
ated,  and  it  must  be  bigger  than  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  is  able  under  the  law  to  create.” 

Other  opinions  expressed  by  Prof.  James: 

—  Curricula  have  been  influenced  by  educators 
who  have  relied  too  much  for  the  decision-making 
on  the  substance  of  instruction  in  American  schools 
on  the  judgment  of  travelers  for  book  companies. 

—  Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  teaching  of  math 
and  science  may  be  due  to  the  heavy  influx  of  middle- 
aged  women  into  the  teaching  force,  begun  during 
World  War  II,  and  the  retention  of  younger  women 
as  they  moved  into  their  child-bearing  years. 

—  There  may  be  some  connection  between  these 
teachers  and  “the  sudden  emergence  among  segments 
of  our  high  school  pupils  and  younger  undergraduates 
of  a  baffling  conservatism  and  a  surprising  new  com¬ 
mitment  to  middle-class  values.” 

—  Another  factor,  beginning  in  World  War  II,  is  the 
recruiting  of  teachers  from  the  “lower  socioeconomic 
classes.”  This  may,  James  concluded,  have  had  pro¬ 
found  consequences  in  the  present-day  value-struc¬ 
tures  of  young  people. 

Augusta,  Me,,  experiments  with  school 
data  processing 

Last  August,  the  Augusta  board  of  education  set 
up  a  project  in  Cony  High  School  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  local  school  system  data  processing.  This  is  the 
first  installation  in  Maine  of  automatic  data  process¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  estimated  that  if  it  were  widely  adopted 
in  Maine  schools,  automatic  processing  would  save 
over  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  keeping  teachers’ 
registers  alone. 

The  Cony  High  School  experiment  to  date,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Maine  Beacon,  is  expected  to  be  widely 
adopted  in  Maine  over  the  next  few  years. 


•  SCHOOL  BOARD:  Seattle  stiffens  re¬ 
quirements  for  teacher  salary  increases 

The  Seattle  school  board  has  announced  that  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1962-63  school  year,  automatic  salary 
increases,  including  regular  increments,  would  be  tied 
to  evidence  of  the  teacher’s  professional  study.  Cur¬ 
rently,  a  committee  has  been  set  up  to  study  and  rec¬ 
ommend  ways  of  implementing  the  professional 
growth  program  in  succeeding  years. 

The  Seattle  board  has  stipulated: 

—  The  submission  of  three  credit  hours  for  incre¬ 
ments  for  the  1962-63  contract  year  extends  to  all 
regularly  certificated  personnel  holding  regular  teach¬ 
ing  or  administrative  certificates— with  the  exception 
of  those  at  maximum. 

—  Teachers  at  maximum  will  not  be  required  to 
submit  additional  credits  to  maintain  their  present 
maximum  position  through  1962-63.  After  this,  require¬ 
ments  for  retention  of  maximum  will  be  set  up. 

—  Credits  will  not  be  required  every  year,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  study  or  project  in  which  the  teacher 
engages. 

—  Teachers  receiving  unsatisfactory  ratings  in  1961- 
62  will  not  be  eligible  for  salary  increments  in  1962-63. 

The  Twin  Lakes  experiment  continues 

The  Twin  Lakes,  Wis.,  school  board,  having  won 
its  fight  with  State  Superintendent  Angus  B.  Rothwell 
over  the  use  of  the  1879  edition  of  McGuffey’s  Readers 
in  its  school  system,  will  inaugurate  a  new  “American¬ 
ism  Program”  in  the  eighth-grade  Lakewood  Elemen¬ 
tary'  School,  beginning  next  semester. 

This  program  will  feature  a  course  in  American 
history  for  seventh  and  eighth  graders  that  “will  try 
to  focus  the  kids’  minds  on  their  basic  heritage,”  clerk 
of  the  board  William  B.  Smeeth  reports.  It  will  include 
community  seminars,  pupils’  patriotic  pageants  and 
a  permanent  display  of  “good  history  books  that  tell 
the  American  story.”  To  date,  the  board  has  been 
unable  to  find  what  it  considers  to  be  a  good  history 
book. 

Raymond  J.  Oestriech,  principal  of  the  Lakewood 
Elementary  School,  said  he  had  not  been  consulted 
about  the  program.  “I’ve  no  idea  what  it’s  all  about. 
They  haven’t  consulted  me  or  any  of  the  teachers.” 
He  added  that  a  board  member  told  him  that  his 
contract  was  in  jeopardy  because  of  his  failure  to 
support  the  board. 

Meanwhile  the  village  of  Twin  Lakes,  population 
1,500,  was  in  a  tizzy  over  its  school  board.  The  Roman 
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Catholic  priest  in  the  village  has  blasted  the  use  of 
McGuffey’s  Readers  while  the  Congregational  minister 
has  upheld  their  use,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  part 
of  his  parishioners.  Roman  Catholic  parents  have 
withdrawn  their  children  from  the  Iwal  .school  and 
sent  them  to  a  neighboring  parochial  school.  It  is 
e.\iH‘cted  that  the  TK)ard’s  position  will  be  tested 
legally  in  the  Wisconsin  courts. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teacher  ExchunKc  Opportunities.  17. S.  Govt.  Printina  Office, 
Washitif’ton  25,  D.C.  39pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (Full  details  on  ex- 
chanf’e  teaching— requirements,  types  of  arrangements  and 
pertinent  data.  Openings  listed  alphabetically  by  countries, 
with  descriptions  of  duties.) 

SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  Needed,  a  symbol  for 
education 

The  World’s  Fair,  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  1964- 
65,  will  have  a  pavilion  devoted  to  American  educa¬ 
tion.  Centrally  located,  the  Hall  of  Education  will 
have  at  its  entrance  a  symbol,  in  sculpture  or  some 
other  art  form,  of  the  past,  present  and  future  direc¬ 
tion  of  education. 

The  search  is  now  on  for  that  symlxil,  and  any  edu¬ 
cator  in  America  (except  officers  and  staff  of  the 
NEA)  is  eligible  to  compete.  First  prize  for  the  win¬ 
ning  design  is  a  trip  around  the  world  via  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  as  a  member  of  an  NEA  travel  tour.  Second 
prize  will  be  a  nationwide  air  tour  culminating  in 
a  visit  to  the  Fair.  Five  other  runners-up  will  be 
flown  to  the  Fair  from  their  homes. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  before  February  28,  and 
must  include  a  typewritten  description  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  symbol  and  a  rough  sketch  of  it.  The  idea,  and 
not  the  artistic  quality  of  the  sketch,  is  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor.  Entries  must  be  on  one  side  of  a  sheet, 
8Vi  X  11.  Send  your  entry  to:  Hall  of  Education,  Sym¬ 
bol  Search,  International  Fair  Consultants,  10  Colum¬ 
bus  Circle,  N.Y.  19. 

€•  CURRICULUM:  Content  improvement 
needed  for  a  changing  world 

Curriculum  content  in  the  public  schools  must  be 
improved  in  seven  particular  areas.  Dr.  Robert  Hav- 
ighurst.  University  of  Chicago,  told  the  October  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Oregon  Association  of  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  at  Reaverton. 

“If  we  lived  in  an  unchanging  world,  we  could 
have  established  content  100  years  ago  and  then  con¬ 
centrated  on  methods  of  teaching,”  Havighurst  said, 
“but  we  live  in  a  changing  world  and  must  teach 
children  for  today  and  tomorrow.” 

He  listed  seven  areas  of  content  that  needed  im¬ 
provement  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels: 

1.  The  physical  world  in  space  and  time. 

2.  The  interdependent  world  of  peoples  and  na¬ 
tions. 


3.  The  population  explosion,  since  population  itself 
is  a  dynamic  force.  “We  must  learn  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  enormous  growth  and  that  there  must 
be  policies  about  population.” 

4.  Personal  health.  New  instruction  about  health 
should  be  presented  to  the  student  based  on  estab- 
li.shed  facts. 

5.  Control  over  nature. 

6.  Economics.  The  problem  of  the  affluent  society 
now  is  not  how  to  produce  but  to  distribute. 

7.  Use  of  time.  A  new  concept  of  the  life  cycle  is 
required.  Current  use  is  divided  into  segments  with 
all  play  for  young  children,  a  combination  of  play 
and  work  for  students,  work  for  adults  and  retirement. 
.\  more  horizontal  system  is  needed  where  with  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  intensity  children  and  adults  com¬ 
bine  work  and  play. 


•  TEACHER  TRAINING:  Keeping  abreast 
of  scientific  knowledge 

Although  high  school  teachers  of  science  and  math 
should  be  informed  of  new  scientific  knowledge,  cur¬ 
rent  programs  for  that  purpose  are  meeting  only  about 
a  quarter  of  the  need.  Dr.  Robbin  C.  Anderson  told 
the  eighth  annual  Conference  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching  held  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  November. 

“We  must  consider  the  needs  of  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  who  must  keep  up  with  today’s  rapid  progress  in 
science,”  Dr.  Anderson  said.  “In  fields  where  knowl¬ 
edge  is  estimated  to  be  doubling  every  eight  to  12 
years,  it  is  certainly  conservative  to  say  that  a  teacher 
probably  should  return  about  once  every  four  years 
for  a  summer  of  study— much  less  time  than  the  tra¬ 
ditional  ‘sabbatical.’  ” 

Dr.  Anderson,  absent  from  the  University  of  Texas 
during  1960-61  to  serve  as  head  of  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation’s  institutes  section,  said  that  the 
best  possible  type  of  professional  work-and-study  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  science  teacher  could  be  obtained  through: 

—  Full  cooperation  of  industrial  and  private  sources, 
as  well  as  federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 

—  Efforts  to  strengthen  teacher  training  programs, 
“Because  we  simply  can’t  afford  the  continued  waste 
of  turning  out  teachers  who  need  supplemental  train¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  they  graduate.” 

—  Giving  “carefid  attention  to  every  possibility  of 
improv'ing  the  efficiency  of  our  training  institutes.” 


•  MATH  PROGRAM:  Creative  students  in 
math 

The  creative  student  in  mathematics  may  be  sloppy, 
non-conformist,  offbeat,  independent  as  a  hog  on  ice 
and  he  may  not  rate  very  high  on  an  intelligence  test 
—but  he  may  be  the  one  mathematically  creative  stu- 
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dent  in  class,  Dr.  Donovan  Johnson,  University  of 
Minnesota,  told  a  one-day  c-onference  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in 
November. 

The  uncreative  student,  Johnson  said,  is  the  one 
who  applies  blindly  a  learned  operation,  gives  up  try  ¬ 
ing  when  a  selected  method  doesn’t  work  or  does  not 
attempt  a  problem  because  he  can’t  think  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  may  apply.  "The  student  with  insight  will 
be  able  to  select  relevant,  irrelevant  and  additional 
facts  needed  for  the  solution  of  a  problem.” 

Creativity,  Johnson  told  the  Iowa  teachers,  has  not 
l)een  fostered  by  our  mathematics  texts  or  by  most 
of  the  lessons  we  present.  The  conventional  math 
textbooks  suggest  “use  this  rule  in  solving  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems.’  There  is  no  opportunity  for  an  original 
creative  response. 

If  students  are  given  only  facts,  rules  and  drill, 
then  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  creative  thinking. 
If  we  think  there  is  one  and  only  one  way  to  solve 
a  problem,  or  that  one  and  only  one  answer  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  important  thing,  then  students  have  little  or 
no  incentive  to  demonstrate  originality,  Johnson  con¬ 
cluded. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Magic  of  Numbers,  by  Robert  Tocquet.  A.S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
11  E.  36th,  N.Y.  16.  160pp.  $3.95.  (Background  reading,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French.  Elaborates  on  the  subject  of  mental 
mathematical  calculation;  human  calculating  prodigies  and 
their  psychology;  simulated  mental  calculation;  trick  math¬ 
ematics,  etc.  Includes  a  chapter  on  animal  “calculators.”) 


•  GUIDANCE:  Teachers  should  never  use 
the  word  "failure"  to  child  or  parent 

If  teachers  use  the  word  “failure”  to  child  or  par¬ 
ent,  the  child  may  never  be  able  to  rise  above  the 
image  of  failure.  Dr.  Warren  A.  Ketcham,  University 
of  Michigan,  said  recently. 

“Truants,  delinquents  and  school  drop-outs  have 
lieen  found  to  have  a  long  history  of  bad  grades  and 
retention.  The  word  ‘failure’  appears  again  and  again 
on  their  report  cards  so  the  fact  of  failure  is  often 
well  developed  in  them  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
fourth  grade,”  Ketcham  pointed  out. 

Being  labeled  failures  and  feeling  unwanted,  these 
children  lose  interest  in  continuing  school.  They  be¬ 
gin  to  escape  into  day-dreaming  and  ultimately  fonn 
little  cliques  which  frequently  generate  hostility  to¬ 
ward  both  parents  and  teachers,  he  said. 

He  emphasized  that  children  are  able  to  accept, 
without  emotional  hann,  the  idea  that  they  aren’t 
doing  as  well  in  class  as  others.  “But  this  doesn’t 
call  for  labeling  them  failures.” 

Ketcham  feels  that  the  traditional  grading  system 
is  to  blame  here,  that  the  traditional  report  card  uses 
“A”  for  excellent  and  “E’’  for  failure.  “Many  teachers 
grade  on  the  curve.  Simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
in  every  class  you  have  children  who  are  noticeably 


achieving  much  less  than  the  brighter  top  of  the  class, 
failure  is  predetermined,”  the  Michigan  educator  said. 

In  this  case,  “there  isn’t  any  standard,  even  to 
failure,  Ix'cause  the  bottom  child  in  one  community 
may  be  on  an  achievement  level  with  the  top  child 
in  another  community.”  Geographic  Iwation  alone 
could  make  a  child  a  failure. 

“The  curve  system  of  grading  applies  only  to  the 
entire  population.  You  can’t  apply  it  to  30  pupils. 
It’s  entirely  possible  that  a  teacher  could  have  all 
pupils  who  are  average  or  above  average,”  Ketcham 
concluded. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Junior  High  School  Guidance,  by  Mauritz  Johnson,  Jr.,  William 
E.  Busacker  and  Fred  U.  Bowman,  Jr.  275pp.  $4.00.  (Com¬ 
prehensive  exposition  of  function  of  school  guidance  for  12-  to 
14-year-olds.  Discusses  problems  of  the  age  group,  techniques 
for  guidance  and  counseling,  testing,  exceptional  children,  etc. 
Appendices  of  bibliography,  typical  procedures  calendar,  study 
suggestions.) 


•  TEACHING  METHODS:  High  school  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  hit  in  new  report 

A  new  research  report.  Some  Disturbing  Facts  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Teaching  of  English,  was  published  in 
November  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  The 
research,  involving  1,688  entering  freshmen  at  the 
l^niversity  of  New  Mexico,  showed  that  the  average 
freshmen  is  weak  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar 
and  sentence  structure. 

The  report  was  written  by  Dr.  A.  Wellck,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Counseling  and  Testing  Services  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  He  noted  that  the  New  Mexico  freshman 
performance  was  not  much  different  from  the  national 
average  for  the  fall  of  1960.  He  pointed  out  that,  if 
test  results  were  an  indication,  the  teaching  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  English  “has  been  rather  in¬ 
effectual.”  He  added  that  the  college  English  teach¬ 
ers  were  not  much  better. 

The  report  cited: 

—  Only  47%  spotted  a  sentence  where  a  semicolon 
was  used  instead  of  a  comma. 

—  Only  38%  detected  an  error  in  which  a  comma, 
that  should  have  followed  a  subordinate  clause,  was 
missing. 

—  Only  29%  knew  when  to  use  “lay”  rather  than 
“lie.” 

—  Only  19%  knew  the  difference  between  “princi¬ 
ple”  and  “principal.” 

The  best  students  recognized  only  45%  of  the  spell¬ 
ing  errors,  and  the  poorer  students  only  14%. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Ea.sy  in  Engli.sh,  by  Mauree  Applegate.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co., 
2500  Crawford  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.  576pp.  $6.00.  (Guide  and 
source  book  which  outlines  goals  for  an  elementary  language 
arts  program,  with  profuse  illustrative  lessons  and  suggestions. 
Practical  anti  imaginative  approach.  Excellent  reference.) 
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•  ETHICS  &  VALUES:  Kennedy  Archives 
to  go  to  Harvard 

President  Kennedy  has  decided  to  establish  his 
library  and  museum  at  Harvard  University,  Prof.  Paul 
H.  Buck,  director  of  Har\  ard’s  library,  has  announced. 

Lt‘gislation  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1955  au¬ 
thorizing  the  creation  of  Presidential  archives  depos¬ 
itories  to  he  maintained  and  operated  as  part  of  the 
Natu)nal  Archives  System.  Prof.  Buck  emphasized  the 
imiwrtance  of  getting  to  work  at  once  with  the  plan 
for  the  library  and  museum,  since  “important  col¬ 
lections  of  papers  relating  to  an  administration  be¬ 
come  unavailable  unless  prompt  action  is  taken  to 
bring  them  together.” 

Other  Presidential  archives:  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Librar>',  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.;  and  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Library,  Independence,  Mo.  In  the  process  of  being 
erected:  Hoover  Library,  West  Branch,  Iowa;  and 
the  Eisenhower  Library,  Abilene,  Kansas. 


tions— AASA,  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offi¬ 
cers,  the  National  PTA  and  NAPSAE— pointed  out  that 
“the  education  of  adults  is  an  integral  and  necessary 
service  of  the  public  school  system.” 

The  four  groups  agreed: 

•  Public  funds  should  pay  for  adult  and  commu¬ 
nity  education. 

•  .Adult  education  is  a  logical  part  of  public- 
school  education  programs  because  public  schools  arc 
available  to  adults,  are  not  used  at  night  and  have 
the  staff  and  facilities  with  which  to  teach  adults. 
Public  school  education  programs  should  be  under 
the  control  of  local  boards  of  education. 

•  Provision  for  an  adequate  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram,  independently  or  with  other  districts,  should 
be  included  in  every  board  of  education  budget. 

•  .Adult  education  classes  should  not  be  limited  to 
vocational,  remedial  or  academic  subjects. 


•  • 


•  AUDIO-VISUAL:  The  value  of  the  new 
8-ntm  sound  film 

In  mid-November,  a  three-day  conference  was  held 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  for  an  evaluation  and 
demonstration  of  the  new  8-mm  sound  film,  regarded 
by  many  A-\'  experts  as  “one  of  the  most  important 
communication  developments  in  the  last  25  years.” 

Prof.  Louis  Forsdale,  conference  chainnan,  .stated 
that  only  recently  have  technical  advances  made  it 
possible  to  put  a  sound  track  on  8-mm  film.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  cameras,  projection  equipment,  film  stock 
and  film  processing  “have  converged  to  place  the 
economy,  quality  and  convenience  of  8-mm  sound 
film  at  a  level  that  urges  its  consideration  for  exten¬ 
sive  use  in  education,”  Forsdale  said. 

The  conference  gave  considerable  attention  to  the 
implications  of  8-mm  sound  for  local  film  production 
by  schools,  new  film  formats  and  the  possibility  of 
decentralizing  film  libraries  by  making  available  low- 
cost  prints  to  school  systems  for  distribution  to  indi¬ 
vidual  schools  and  classrooms. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Key  Audio-Visual  Personnel,  1960-61,  compiled  by  Seerley 
Reid.  U.S.  Govt.  Printiriff  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  101pp. 
Paper.  35t.  (Handbook  listing  all  such  personnel  in  the  U.S., 
including  those  in  higher  education  institutions.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Unfinished  Business;  Continuing  Education  for  Women,  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education,  17H5  Mass.  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.C.  26pp.  Paper.  25^.  (Describes  the  Minnesota  Plan  for 
Women’s  Continuing  Education  and  the  Radcliffe  Institute  for 
Independent  Study.  Both  are  programs  for  women  with  school- 
age  children. 


•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  New  medical 
schools 

Five  universities  are  developing  plans  for  new  med¬ 
ical  schools  on  campus,  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  61st  Annual  Report  on  Medical  Education 
indicates.  The  Report,  given  in  full  in  the  AMA  Jour¬ 
nal,  November  11,  lists  Brown  and  Rutgers  as  initiat¬ 
ing  two-year  programs  in  the  basic  medical  sciences. 
The  Universities  of  Connecticut  and  New  Mexico, 
already  committed  to  two-year  schools,  have  both 
received  planning  and  construction  funds  from  their 
state  governments  and  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

In  Texas,  a  site  in  the  San  Antonio  area  has  been 
selected  for  the  South  Texas  Medical  Center,  which 
will  be  develo£)ed  as  the  third  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Other  states  giving  serious  thought  to  building  one 
or  more  new  medical  schools  in  the  near  future: 
Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York  and  Ohio. 


•  • 


•  ADULT  EDUCATION:  Who  should  pay 
for  adult  education? 

Who  should  pick  up  the  check  for  adults  going  back 
to  school?  This  is  one  of  the  questions  answered  in  a 
major  policy  statement,  “Adult  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools,”  at  the  ninth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Public  School  Adult  Edu¬ 
cators  (NAPSAE)  in  Washington. 

A  statement  developed  by  four  national  organiza- 


Colleges  and  the  power  of  eminent 
domain 

Do  colleges  have  the  power  of  eminent  domain  for 
land  acquisition  and  the  expansion  of  their  campuses? 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  tax-supported 
universities  and  colleges  can  acquire  additional  land 
under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  writes  John  B. 
Rork  in  the  September  Higher  Education. 
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Most  colleges  and  universities  are  reluctant  to  use 
this  power,  but  its  existence  does  affect  favorably  the 
price  the  institution  may  be  asked  to  pay  for  the 
desired  property. 

W'hether  privately  controlled  colleges  have  this 
right  is  debatable,  Rork  says.  He  cites  Thomas  E. 
Blackwell,  authority  on  college  law,  as  believing  en¬ 
dowed  colleges  and  universities  do  possess  it,  when 
there  is  no  question  about  their  readiness  to  serve 
the  public  without  discrimination. 

In  this  regard,  Utah  and  Tennessee  have  enacted 
statutes  granting  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  pri¬ 
vate  colleges,  though  neither  statute  has  been  tested. 
Illinois  has  also  made  it  legally  possible  for  private 
colleges  to  have  the  right  of  eminent  domain  when 
these  institutions  are  involved  in  urban  renewal 
projects. 

CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Credit  System,  by  Lanora  G.  Lewis.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  37pp.  Paper.  20(.  (Reappraises 
the  system  with  an  eye  to  it^ossilile  obstacle  effect  in  curricu¬ 
lum  and  instruction  improvement.) 

Job  Motivations  and  Satisfactions  of  College  Teachers,  by  Ruth 
E.  Eckert  and  John  E.  Stecklein.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  96pp.  Paper.  35t.  (Based  on  interviews 
with  Minnesota  college  faculty  members.  Covers  reasons  for 
entering  the  field,  job  responsibilities,  attitudes  toward  college 
teaching  and  ways  to  attract  new  teachers  to  the  field.) 


6.  Programs  in  which  special  classes  in  regular 
school  subjects  are  organized  to  provide  advanced 
or  enriched  work,  during  the  school  year  or  during 
a  summer  session. 


•  MUSIC  EDUCATION:  A  new  look  at 
high  school  music  classes 

What  are  the  basic  weaknesses  in  music  education 
that  have  caused  the  study  of  music  to  lose  its  value 
in  high  school?  asks  Victor  Weidensee  in  the  October 
High  School  Journal. 

In  general,  there  are  three  chief  weaknesses,  he 
points  out: 

—  The  thinking  by  many  school  administrators,  as 
well  as  music  teachers,  that  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
music  program  is  to  provide  entertainment  for  the 
community  and  publicity  for  the  school. 

—  In  too  many  cases,  the  music  program  has  been 
primarily  concerned  with  the  social  education  of  the 
student  through  music,  and  not  concerned  with 
educating  the  student  in  music. 

—  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  development 
of  performance  technique,  without  attempting  to  teach 
the  students  a  complete  understanding  of  music. 


T 


•  GIFTED  STUDENT:  San  Francisco  plans 
a  stepped-up  program 

San  Francisco  is  studying  plans  to  expand  and  in¬ 
tensify  programs  for  its  gifted  students,  reports  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools  Bulletin.  The  updating 
process  for  gifted  student  opportunities  is  in  line  with 
California  State  Department  of  Education  plans.  Six 
possibilities,  which  San  Francisco  is  considering,  have 
been  offered  by  the  state  department: 

1.  Programs  in  which  students  remain  in  their 
regular  classrooms  but  participate  in  additional  edu¬ 
cational  activities  planned  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

2.  Programs  in  which  pupils  are  provided  with  in¬ 
struction  by  the  school,  either  through  correspondence 
courses  or  by  special  tutoring. 

3.  Programs  in  which  pupils  are  placed  in  grades 
or  classes  more  advanced  than  those  of  their  chrono¬ 
logical  age  group,  and  receive  special  instruction  out¬ 
side  of  the  regular  classroom,  in  order  to  help  them 
handle  the  advanced  work. 

4.  Programs  in  which  high  school  pupils,  for  a 
part  of  the  day,  attend  classes  conducted  by  a  college 
or  junior  college. 

5.  Programs  in  which  pupils  participate  regularly 
on  a  planned  basis  in  a  special  counseling  or  instruc¬ 
tional  activity  carried  on  during  (or  outside  of)  the 
regular  school  day  to  supplement  educational  op¬ 
portunities. 


•  EDUCATION  ABROAD:  American  educa¬ 
tional  methods  in  India 

Ohio  State  University  has  announced  that  it  is 
completing  arrangements  with  the  International  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration  for  a  project  in  India  to  change 
the  pattern  of  Indian  secondary  education  from  the 
British  public  school  system  to  one  resembling  the 
comprehensive  U.S.  high  school  plan. 

The  multimillion-dollar  project,  paid  for  jointly 
hy  the  U.S.  and  India,  is  a  part  of  India’s  third  five- 
year  plan  for  modernizing  its  educational  plant. 

The  project  will  include: 

1.  Development  of  four  teacher  colleges  to  pre¬ 
pare  teachers  for  service  in  the  multipurpose  (com¬ 
prehensive)  high  school. 

2.  Development  of  four  experimental  demonstration 
multipurpose  high  schools,  each  to  be  coordinated 
with  one  of  the  new  teacher  training  institutions. 

3.  Increased  emphasis  on  U.S.  methods  of  state 
educational  administration  and  improved  methods  of 
supervision  and  teaching  through  the  training  of  In¬ 
dian  teams  in  the  U.S. 

4.  Training  of  eight  high-level  Indian  educators 
and  administrators  through  an  international  travel 
seminar  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Japan  and  the  U.S. 

5.  Advisement  of  the  Indian  Ministry  of  Education 
on  the  best  practices  in  education,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  national  and  economic  development. 


•  ( 


•  i 
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The  first  phase  of  Ohio  State’s  education  project  in 
India  began  in  1956  with  the  objective  of  upgrading 
teaching  of  general  subjects  in  Indian  high  schools. 
The  second  phase  began  in  1958,  with  the  teaching  of 
vocational  subjects. 

•  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY:  Kids  hold 
power  in  the  schools 

It’s  the  kids  and  not  the  teachers  or  administrators 
who  really  hold  the  power  in  our  secondary  schools, 
Prof.  Albert  K.  Cohen  said  in  a  recent  university  lec¬ 
ture  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 
He  traced  the  blame  for  this  to  the  change  in  our 
economy  and  labor  market  over  the  past  30  years. 

Among  the  changes  that  have  resulted  in  the  shift 
of  power  from  teachers  to  students,  Cohen  pointed 
out  the  “long-run  trend  toward  ever-increasing  tech¬ 
nological  efficiency,  resulting  in  a  declining  demand 
for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers.”  Because  of 
this  delay  or  restriction  of  young  people  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  labor  market,  there  is  a  piling  up  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  neither  at  school  or  at  work.  The  result 
is  the  creation  of  delinquency. 

As  a  result,  Cohen  concluded,  there  is  a  gradually 
increasing  pressure  on  the  schools  to  keep  kids  off 
the  streets  and  consequently  the  schools  “are  now 
held  responsible  for  not  only  a  teaching  but  a  custodial 
job.” 

•  AUTOMATED  INSTRUCTION:  Teacher 
vs.  teaching  machine 

“Behind  the  most  successful  machine  for  teaching 
there  must  be  a  capable,  resourceful,  insightful  and 
stimulating  teacher,”  says  Prof.  Lawrence  Stolurow, 
University  of  Illinois.  Working  at  the  University’s 
Training  Research  Laboratory,  he  is  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  principles  that  are  most  effective  for  preparing 
teaching  machine  programs. 

Noting  that  a  teacher  must  both  plan  and  imple¬ 
ment  a  course,  Stolurow  says  that  teaching  is  a  com¬ 
plex  business  having  different  facets  and  dimensions 
which  have  their  own  requirements  for  efficient 
accomplishment— and  only  some  of  these  require¬ 
ments  can  be  met  by  a  machine  and  a  self-instruc¬ 
tional  program. 

Stolurow  is  working  on  principles  of  programing 
which  apply  to  preparation  of  materials  for  mentally 
retarded  children. 


QUOTE:  “The  institution  of  public  education  is  not 
a  gift  from  the  gods  dropped  into  the  laps  of  an  in¬ 
different  people.  It  has  been  wrested  from  the  raw 
materials  of  the  culture  of  frontier  neighborhood,  in 
mining  towns,  in  agricidtural  communities  and  in  large 
industrial  centers. 

“It  has  been  cut  and  polished  like  a  priceless  gem 
in  legislative  halls,  town  meetings,  community  forums 
and  countless  board  meetings  in  thousands  of  school 
districts.  It  has  been  a  long  process  and  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess  to  which  [educators]  have  .  .  .  unfalteringly 
given  their  unstinted  efforts. 

“Reshaping,  repolishing,  refinishing  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  this  great  institution  will  be, a  task  that  will  never 
be  completed,  and  a  task  to  which  [educators]  will 
continue  during  the  years  ahead  to  give  their  fullest 
measure  of  support  and  devotion.” 

—  Dr.  Shirley  Cooper,  assistant  executive  secretary, 
AASA,  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Department  of 
Rural  Education,  Pittsburgh,  September  29-30. 


1.  Study  fewer  topics  but  in  depth,  rather  than 
skimming  over  many  topics  at  each  grade  level. 
Currently,  some  general  science  programs  cover  as 
many  as  10  units  in  each  semester. 

2.  Avoid  the  direct  repetition  of  content  and  activ¬ 
ities  that  are  a  part  of  the  elementary  school  science 
program. 

3.  Include  material  relating  to  the  scientific  proc¬ 
ess  of  investigation.  This  involves  the  study  of  cases 
dealing  with  the  work  of  noted  science  investigators, 
science  projects,  increased  study  of  the  history  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  use  of  open-ended  science  exercises  and 
experiments. 

4.  Include  descriptive  material  that  is  now  taught 
in  high  school  science,  but  which  is  suitable  for  ninth- 
grade  general  science. 

5.  Incorporate  junior  high  school  mathematics  into 
the  general  science  course.  Place  increased  emphasis 
on  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  observations 
and  understandings. 

6.  Add  material  from  the  newer  subsciences  such 
as  oceanography  and  space  science. 


•  • 


•  SCIENCE:  New  directions  for  general 
science 

The  teaching  of  general  science  should  be  headed 
in  new  directions,  since  today’s  students  are  coming 
to  its  study  with  wider  and  deeper  backgrounds, 
writes  Charles  H.  Heimler  in  the  October  Journal 
of  Secondary  Education.  He  suggested  that  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  general  science: 


CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Program  for  Basic  Research  in  the  Physical  Sciences.  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  42pp.  Paper. 
Apply.  (Describes  the  Foundations  Basic  Research  Program; 
Origin,  policy,  administration,  growth,  etc.) 

Space  and  Time,  by  EmUe  Borel.  Dover  Publications,  180  Var- 
ick  St.,  N.Y.  14.  Paper.  234pp.  $1.45.  (Background^  reading, 
translated  from  the  French.  General  survey  of  Einsteins  theories 
and  mathematical-physical  thought.  Unabridged  version  of  the 
1922  edition,  for  the  general  reader.) 
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•  READING  PROGRAM:  The  danger  of 
neglecting  phonies 

The  state  of  reading  instruction  is  explored  in  a 
new  book  sponsored  by  the  Council  for  Basic  Edu¬ 
cation,  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Walcutt,  Professor  of 
English,  Queens  College. 

Thi*  central  idea  in  the  book  is  that  the  schools 
must  be  extricated  from  the  “history  of  the  error” 
in  teaching  reading.  The  error  is  in  promoting  “word- 
picture,”  “whole-word”  and  “look-say”  methods,  with¬ 
out  attention  to  phonics.  This  neglect  of  phonics  has 
made  learning  to  read  a  serious  problem  in  American 
schools,  w'ith  an  estimated  35%  of  all  American  chil¬ 
dren  .seriously  retarded  in  reading  ability,  .says  Dr. 
W’alcutt. 

W’hat  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  phonic  neglect? 
W'alcutt  lists  the  following: 

•  Children  are  asked  to  recognize  words  bv  “clue” 
or  silhouette  such  as  moon  by  remembering  the  “tw'o 
little  eyes,”  with  the  result  that  moon  and  soon  are 
easily  confused.  Later  on,  researchers  have  found, 
squirrel  tends  to  be  read  as  special. 

•  Because  letters  themselves  are  without  meaning, 
transpositions  become  frequent.  Bolt  is  seen  as  blot. 

•  Many  new  primers  have  been  based  on  a  vocab¬ 
ulary  much  smaller  than  the  spoken  vocabulary  of 
even  low'-intelligence  children.  The  most  .serious  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  limited  vocabulary  approach,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Walcutt,  is  that  it  has  excessively  dominated  the 
content  of  children’s  books,  even  those  u.sed  outside 
school.  The  “word  list”  has  become  a  strait  jacket. 

—  Tomorrow’s  Illiterates,  edited  by  Charles  C. 
W^ilcutt,  Little,  Bnnvn  &  Co.,  $3.95. 


New  York  to  test  self-teaching  reading 
texts 

New  York  is  beginning  a  project  to  improve  reading 
skills  through  self-teaching  textbooks  on  the  junior 
high  level.  During  the  next  two  years,  three  reading 
teachers  will  be  given  leaves  of  absence  to  work  out 
the  self-instructional  materials  at  the  Center  for 
Programed  Instruction.  The  project  is  financed  by  a 
$70,000  Carnegie  Corp.  grant.  When  finished,  the 
texts  will  be  tested  in  48  junior  high  schools  in  the 
city. 

Last  spring,  the  Center  and  the  junior  high  scIum)! 
division  of  New  York  City’s  school  system  tried  pro¬ 
gramed  reading  texts  with  seventh-grade  students  who 
were  three  or  four  years  behind  in  reading  ability. 
The  results  w’cre  encouraging  enough  so  that  the 
broader  experiment  was  instituted.  Dr.  Joseph  O. 
Loretan,  as.sociate  superintendent  in  charge  of  New 
York  City  junior  high  schools,  estimates  that  a  third  of 
the  division’s  pupils  were  a  year  or  more  behind 
their  grade  level  in  reading  ability.  The  new'  project 
is  designed  to  help  these  students  catch  up. 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  .NUCLEAR  RADIATION  FILM  ...  is  Fallout. 
Designed  for  high  school  courses,  the  film  explains 
the  3  types  of  fallout  (atmospheric,  intermediate 
and  stratospheric),  what  is  known  about  them  and 
their  effect  on  human  cells.  Physics  or  chemistry. 
From:  Cenco  Educational  Films,  1700  Irving 
Park  Rd.,  Chicago  13.  15  min.:  color  $150.;  B/VV 
.$75. 

2.  A  RUSSIAN  FOLKTALE  .  .  .  with  beautiful 
color  illustrations  is  Seven  Simeons,  by  Boris  Art- 
zybasheff.  Tells  of  the  search  of  7  brothers,  all 
named  Simeon,  for  a  Queen  for  their  kingdom. 
Recommended  for  all  ages.  From:  Viking  Press, 
625  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Unpaged.  $3.50. 

3.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TEACHING  AIDS  .  .  . 
^^for  American  history  classes  are  listed  in  a  free 

brochure.  Listings  under  headings  such  as  “Civil 
War,”  “Portraits,”  “Transportation,”  etc.  All  are 
ll"x  14"  enlargements  of  black  and  white  photos 
of  scenes  and  people.  Brochure  from:  Documen¬ 
tary  Photo  Aids,  P.O.  Box  2237,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
PYee. 

4.  TEACHER’S  REFERENCE  ...  is  Graphic 
Charts  Handbook,  by  Anna  C.  Rogers.  Explains 
how  to  make  every  possible  type  of  chart  for  ex¬ 
hibit,  from  assembling  data,  choosing  the  type 
of  chart,  to  execution.  Includes  a  multitude  of 
illustrative  material  and  instructions  on  how  to 
reproduce  charts  and  graphs.  From:  Public  Affairs 
Pre.ss,  419  New  Jersey  Ave.  S.E.,  Washington  3, 

D. C.  189pp.  $6.00. 

5.  PAPER  INDUSTRY  CAREER  GUIDE  ...  is 
Grow  with  an  Exciting  Business.  Describes  job 
lK).ssihiIities,  lists  colleges  offering  special  training 
for  the  industry  and  financial  aid  programs.  Gives 
details  of  nature  of  jobs  and  typical  work,  in  areas 
such  as  engineering,  marketing,  accounting,  etc. 
P'rom:  Paper  Industry  Guidance  Committee,  122 

E.  42nd.,  N.Y.  17.  24pp.  Paper.  15^. 

6.  PAPERBACK  BRONTE:  .  .  .  Wuthering 
Heights,  by  Emily  Bronte  and  Jane  Eyre,  by 
Charlotte  Bronte.  Excellent  for  students’  personal 
libraries,  as  well  as  classroom  use.  Laurel  Edition 
from:  Dell  Publishing,  750  3rd  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
351pp.  and  511pp.  resp.  Paper.  50^  each. 

7.  INSURANCE  AND  MONEY  MANAGEMENT 
.  .  .  materials  are  listed  in  A  Catalog  of  Teaching 
Aids.  Booklets,  bulletins,  wall  charts,  filmstrips 
and  movies  on  life  and  health  insurances  and 
money  management,  p'ull  descriptions,  class  uses 
and  prices  each  item.  From:  Institute  of  Life  In¬ 
surance,  Educational  Div.,  488  Madi.son  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  Free. 

8.  COLOR  PRESENTATION  ...  for  all  ages  is 
Birds  of  the  World,  by  Oliver  A.  Austin,  a  t'om- 
prehensive  “birdbook.’  Shows  over  700  birds,  in 
3(K)  color  plates,  1  species  at  least  of  every  known 
bird  family;  data  on  each  includes  nesting  and 
dwelling  ranges,  habits,  anatomical  peculiarities, 
diet,  etc.  Fn)m:  Golden  Press,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  20.  320pp.  $17.50. 
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